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W<orterbuch, the Iranian Grundriss, and the contributions of 
Horn, Hiibschmann, Soane, Tolman, and others, so that Aves- 
tan, Old Persian, Pahlavi, and Modern Persian are taken well 
into account. All this adds to the worth of the book. 

Shrewd general observations are made in the Introduction 
regarding the tribes of the Bakhtiaris, typical shepherds, cattle- 
owners, and nomads, and concerning the outside linguistic in- 
fluences, like the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, which tend to 
modify their speech. The collection of phonological data which 
follows contains much valuable material. Equally important 
to the scholar is the Bakhtiari vocabulary, occupying pages 
101-126. 

The dialects of the people of Badakhshan and of Madaglasht, 
as belonging to the Afghan region, are treated side by side in 
the second half of the book. In respect to these latter dialects 
the Major admits (p. 128) that his sources of information were 
' very restricted and my informants did not make up for their 
deficiency in number by any special brilliance of intellect.' His 
studies, however, lead him to the conclusion [p. 129) that 
'these two dialects, which appear to be historically one and 
do not differ in any essential respect, are merely a form of the 
ordinary Modern Persian of Persian literature known as " Clas- 
sical Persian." ' "With regard to Madaglashti we should natur- 
ally expect this result, because (p. 127) the people who use it 
are ' a small settlement of Persian-speaking foreigners planted 
in the middle of the principality of Chitral' some six genera- 
tions ago. The appended vocabularies of Badakhshani and 
Madaglashti furnish enough material to judge by, though the 
Iranian specialist has something phonological or etymological 
to solve in such words as B. M. laWc, ' finger,' faridan, ' to wish, 

desire,' and M. alaxsd, ' jaw.' 

It is worth while for the philologist to have this prize publi- 
cation for use in future linguistic researches in the Iranian 
field. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Columbia University. 



Die altpreussischen Ortsnamen, gesammelt und sprachlich be- 
handelt. Von Geokg Gerullis, Privatdozent fur indoger- 
manische Sprachwissenschaft in Konigsberg. Berlin und 
Leipzig 1922, Vereinigung wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 
286 S. 

The national revival in the Baltic states has, to a considerable 
extent, been responsible for increased activity in the study of 
their languages, although it has long been realized that probably 
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no other field is richer in unmined Indo-European material. 
Several important books have recently appeared, and in the 
near future we shall have Endzelin's collection of Lettish names, 
Trautmann's treatment of Old Prussian person-names, and, 
among other Baltic dictionaries, the monumental Lithuanian 
work that is being prepared under the direction of Professor 
Buga at the University of Kovno (which opened its doors in 
February) . 

Although the Old Prussian became extinct in relatively recent 
times (a lone old man who knew the language died in 1677, 
and there are vague, second-hand reports of others until about 
1700), the linguistic remains are nevertheless so scanty and so 
encrusted with German elements that any real contribution to 
the available material is a matter of moment. The beginnings 
of a systematic collection of Old Prussian place-names were 
made by Pierson and Nesselmann, but their lists were limited 
in scope and drawn entirely from printed records and books. 
Gerullis has not only covered the whole of Old Prussian terri- 
tory, but he has worked through all available sources, both 
manuscript and printed, including chiefly the German records 
of the Teutonic Order during its three centuries of military 
conquest and political domination of the Slavic Prussians up 
to the year 1525. The search of the voluminous archives at 
Konigsberg alone must have been an enormous task. 

The result is an alphabetically arranged collection of Old 
Prussian place-names that I estimate to be 3000 in number. 
With each name are indicated the source and its date, and, so 
far as possible, the geographical location and the modern form. 
The name is divided into its elements, suffixal or compositional, 
and in the majority of cases parallels and etymologies are intro- 
duced from the Lettish or Lithuanian. The number of names 
capable of etymological explanation is gratifyingly large, and 
the material is of considerable comparative value. After the 
list of names come sixty-two pages of grammatical discussion: 
phonetics, compounds, suffixes, dialects, etc. 

The book contains several misprints and other slight errors, 
but on the whole the work is very carefully done. And among 
so many details scholars will find here and there occasion for 
doubt or disagreement with the author. But the man on the 
ground has the prior right to opinion in most cases, and 
Geeullis's opinion is always competent. 

Harold H. Bender. 

Princeton University. 



